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Portsmouth Island, January 1973 (before the Park Service) ... deserted 
\ and lonely, yet alive with the memories of busier days. (Bob and Mary 
k Simpson photo collection) 
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Sammer Memonrtes ... 


Summers in Carteret County are not what they used to bel 

It hasn’t been that long ago that summer meant the return to a 
simpler, slower pace ... not a hurried two-week trip to visit relatives 
across three states or a favorite amusement park. 

Carteret County summers meant going back to the "basics"; 
time to visit with family and neighbors on the porch late in the 
afternoon, plenty of saltwater and seafood to share, time to walk 
the shore or beach on moonlit nights. It was indeed different from 
today’s lifestyle. 


We have gathered here some of our favorite summer stories. 
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From Portsmouth: Island with a Soul 
Dorothy Byrum Bedwell, 1984. 


"One of the gratuities of growing older is the joy of reflec- 
tion and, with it, the sharpening of perspective on many seg- 
ments of our past lives. Sometimes we realize that, though never 
recognized at the time, we have been dealt some veritable 
legacies. One such legacy for me -- an exceptional treasure -- is 
the memory of childhood and youth summers at Portsmouth Is- 
land on the Outer Banks of North Carolina. From 1922 to 1940, 
each year when school vacation began, we left the big house on 
the corner of Oakwood Avenue and Elm Street in Raleigh and 
headed East for our little ’camp’, as my father called it, on this 
tranquil island. 

...My parents trusted the environment and the people of the 
island, and this trust was never jeopardized. Folks there were 
solid, good-natured, accommodating and proud. The strength of 
their moral fibre matched the hardiness that came from lives 
open to the elements of sea and sound. Vandalism and crime 
were almost unheard of. When we were there, we were islanders 
too. We were accepted and it always seemed that they were as 
happy as we were when we arrived each summer... 

...What do you do all day on a remote island? No electricity. 
No telephone (except the one at the Coast Guard Station for 

Continued on Page 10 
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Dear Publishers, 

T really enjoyed reading the first issue of the "Mailboat", it 
really took me back in time and places. I was privileged to ride 
the mailboat many times on visits to my grandparents at Cedar 
Island during summer vacations when I was growing up. 

The boat would stop at the Factory Dock to pick us up (if 
someone signaled the pilot) about seven-thirty in the morning. 
The next stop would be the Straits, where mail was dropped off 
- also freight, if there was any. Next stop was Marshallberg 
where passengers alighted and mail was put off to be picked up 
by agents of both Marshallberg and Smyma post offices. 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century, mail was 
brought from Straits to Smyma by contract. William Pake was 
one of two men who had the contract. From Smyma, Mr. Gus 
Willis and Mr. Herbert Hancock would take the mail all the 
way to Ocracoke, returning the same route the following day. 
(Both were young men at the time.) 

The route I traveled would stop again at Davis, Sea Level, 
Atlantic, Lola, Hog Island, Harbor Island, and then on to 
Portsmouth, and spend the night at Ocracoke... People were 
not in such a hurry in those days... 


Sincerely, 
Ellen P. Simpson 


Coastlore, 


Congratulations on your efforts to bring together and share 
some of Carteret County’s history. We are extremely interested 
as we are always anxious to learn more. 

We have restored a 1930 Fulcher (Ambrose or Ambers)- 
built roundstern named "Ruth" and currently use it as a family 
boat. Unfortunately, we have only been able to get sketchy in- 
formation about her past. However, we have been told she was 
once used as a substitute for the mailboat. Any information 
you can share with us on this topic would be appreciated. 

Thank you, 

John & Deborah McCallum 
PO Box 1346 

Morehead City, NC 28557 


Dear John & Deborah, 


We would suggest that you begin looking with Sonny 
Williamson’s Sailing with Grandpa which includes listings of 
Carteret County boats, as well as their owners and builders. 

Also, Charles Pitts who has researched the post offices of 
the area could check references to its use as a mailboat. In ad- 
dition, either the Carteret County Historical Association or the 
NC Maritime Museum could be helpful. We encourage our 
readers to help with information and/or suggestions that might 
give you the history of the "Ruth". Let us know. ©KWA 


The Mailboat 


"Aleta," one of the last mailboats to make a daily run from Atlantic to Ocracoke. 


(Ann Ehringhaus photo collection) 
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Marshallberg ca. 1820 - "A Pretty Little Village by the Sea" 

... Near Gloucester a few miles down Sleepy Creek Road 
is the community of Marshallberg, a "pretty little village" with 
"dwellings, churches, fish houses, stores and a shipyard scat- 
tered along the water." Those living here have made their 
living from fishing and boatbuilding for generations. 

Living on a peninsula between Sleepy Creek and Core 
Sound, this small settlement was known earlier as Deep Hole 
Point. Between 1828-1834 earth for the ramparts of Fort 
Macon was excavated from Sleepy Creek leaving a deep hole 
in the creek bed and giving Marshallberg its first name. 

In the 1800’s a more suitable name was needed for a post 
office being established there. The inhabitants chose Mar- 
shallberg in honor of Matt Marshall who ran the mailboat 
from Beaufort three times a week... 


From Heritage of Carteret County, Vol. I 
Published by the Carteret Co. Historical Society in 1982; 
Pat Dula Davis and Kathleen Hill Hamilton, Editors. 


Legend has it that during the siege of Fort Macon on 
April 25, 1862 a "cease fire" was called to allow the "Mail- 
boat" to cross Beaufort Inlet safely. 
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Weathering the Storm: “the North Carolina Outer Cauler and the Civil War 


Editor’s note: The following is taken from a Graduate 
Seminar Paper delivered at Harvard University in 1978. The 
author is now a Professor of Political Science at Brigham Young 
University. His father is a native of Harkers Island. 

After a brief description of the settlement and life-style of the 
Banks prior to 1860, Hancock begins his discussion of how the 
Bankers responded to the outbreak of the Civil War. 


... The Banks were soon to get a rude lesson in foreign af- 


| fairs. The inlets of the Outer Banks were the key to the basic 


supply route to much of the state. The Confederacy began very 
early in the war to erect shore fortifications to defend them. 


| Forts Hatteras and Clark were the most important. Northern 
| troops under General Butler received orders to capture these 


forts and to sink vessels in the inlets to close them off. Superior 
guns mounted on Union warships forced the surrender of Fort 
Hatteras on August 26, 1861. Losses were light on both sides. 

The news of this victory was received with rejoicing by 
Northerners, who were accustomed to the less encouraging tales 
told of Bull Run. Admiral David Porter later commented that 
the capture of Fort Hatteras “ultimately proved one of the most 
important events of the war." 

Defying orders, Butler failed to sink vessels in the North 
Carolina inlets, and went to Washington to explain himself. He 
apparently succeeded in convincing his superiors that the Banks 


_ ought to be used as a base of operations for attacking the main- 


land. But between Union forces and the mainland lay Roanoke 
Island, to which Confederates from Forts Hatteras and Clark 
had retreated. 

Preparing to attack Roanoke Island, General Burnside as- 
sembled a motley fleet of eighty vessels, including barges, river- 
boats, and commercial sailing vessels, with which he set sail 
from Annapolis on February 4, 1862. On February 7, after a bat- 


_ tle on the sounds and another in the swamps of Roanoke Island, 


Confederate forces succumbed, having been denied a request 


_ for reinforcements from Richmond. Soon Burnside was able to 


i 


take the mainland cities of Edenton, Winton, and New Bern, as 


well as the Confederate works at South Mills. 


The Bankers did not escape violence in these early days of 
the Civil War. They suffered worst in an affair known as the 
"Chicamacomico Races" which took place on October 4, 1861, 


_ between the capture of Fort Hatteras and the battle of Roanoke 


Island. 
On the morning of the fourth, about six hundred Indiana 


troops had advanced up the banks from Fort Hatteras to the vil- 


lage of Chicamacomico. There they found themselves in danger 
of being surrounded by an equal number of Confederate troops 
to the north and Confederate vessels threatening to outflank 


them to the south. 


Dr, Rabel Cornel Hancock 


After a hasty and difficult retreat of about thirty miles down 
the sandy banks of Hatteras Island, they reached the Cape Hat- 
teras lighthouse by nightfall. They were joined there the next 
morning by reinforcements from the main body of Union troops 
on the Banks. The Southern infantrymen, a regiment from Gecr- 
gia, then found it necessary to retreat northward. This return 
march was the last leg of the Chicamacomico Races which 
resulted in the abandonment of the Chicamacomico base by 
Union forces and the return of Confederate troops to Roanoke 
Island. 

An Indiana soldier described the plight of the Bankers in 
this affair: 


...the most sorrowful sight of all was the islanders leaving 
their homes from fear of the enemy. They could be seen in 
groups, sometimes with a little cart carrying their babes, 
fathers leading along the boys, grandfathers and grandmothers 
straggling along from homes they had left behind. Relying on 
our protection, they had been our friends, but in an evil hour 
we had been compelled to leave them. 


The reference to the Chicamacomico villagers as friends of 
the Indiana soldiers raises the question of the political loyalties 
of the Bankers in the Civil War. It is a fact that nearly all male 
adults of the Hatteras area professed Union sentiment and 
swore an oath of allegiance to the United States within ten days 
of the landing of Federal forces. Confederates argued, however, 
that the Bankers were mere opportunists who had no real sym- 
pathies for the Union cause. Gary Dunbar and Ben Dixon Mac- 
Neil, in their studies of the Outer Banks, stress that the main 
wish of these natives was simply to be left alone. (David) Stick 
agrees, but adds that, "When the die was cast and it was neces- 
sary to choose sides, the bulk of the Bankers chose the Northern 
side." 

Information available on the political sympathies of the 
Bankers lends credence to the view that, while these people 
wished generally to be left alone, they were especially con- 
cerned that Confederates should leave them alone. When two 
hundred fifty islanders considered the question of secession in 
early 1861, only nineteen voted in favor of it. Even more striking 
is the fact that in the presidential elections of November 6, 1860, 
in which Lincoln is not credited with a single vote in the state of 
North Carolina and Douglas with less than 3% of the vote there, 
the vote of little Hatteras village was divided evenly among these 
two candidates: 43% for Lincoln, 43% for Douglas. 

How can this apparent pro-Northern posture of the 
Bankers be explained? A war-time observer confirms the pic- 
ture of them as a poor and insular people unlikely to have strong 
social or economic ties with the North: 
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... Queer folks in this region. Several hundred are scat- 
tered along the banks, who get their living by fishing, gathering 
oysters, wrecking and piloting. Most of them were bom here, 
never saw another locality, and are happy. There are women 
here who never wore shoes. The people seldom see money, in- 
deed they have no use for it. 


What could such people have in common with North- 
erners? Perhaps their pro-Union sympathies were largely a reac- 
tion against their Southern neighbors for whom they had little 
affection and whom the Bankers may have perceived as the 
cause of this sudden disruption of their simple lives. Clearly the 
Bankers had little stake in slavery or in the status structure 
which had grown up around that institution; the Bankers owned 
very few slaves and were too remote geographically to be caught 
up in the system of social values presided over by the planters. 
The Islanders were happy with their simple lives on these long 
sand banks, and they surely resented the disruption of secession. 
So when forced to choose sides, they chose not so much for Lin- 
coln as against | the North Carolina secessionists. 
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Perhaps their pro- Union sympathies were largely a 
reaction against their Southern neighbors for whom 
they had little affection and whom the Bankers may 
have perceived as the cause of this sudden disruption 
of their simple lives 


a 


It seemed clear to Confederate soldiers that the Bankers 
had chosen against them in fleeing with Indiana soldiers from 
Chicamacomico. They therefore looted and burned the 
Bankers’ homes and carried off their means of livelihood, their 
boats. From this point on, at least, Bankers and Confederates 
were enemies. 

It followed that Bankers were friends of the Union. The 
Cooper Institute in New York City was soon organizing to send 
relief supplies to these. "loyal inhabitants of Hatteras Island," but 
these proved unnecessary. The Bankers had already found 
profitable employment among the Union occupiers, many of 
them as pilots... 

The Civil War was a great upheaval in the otherwise un- 
troubled lives of the Bankers. Like the hurricanes, which from 
time to time, besiege these North Carolina islands, the war 
marked a violent suspension of normal life on the Outer Banks. 
Just as these hurricanes displaced tons of sand, covered over 
vegetation, changed the contour of sand dunes, filled inlets and 
opened others, so the Civil War and its aftermath left lasting 
marks on the Outer Banks. 

Dunbar argues that the Civil War marked a turning point in 
the economy of the Outer Banks. Most obvious, perhaps, was 
the increase in the number of Bankers on government payrolls, 
as the United States opened up new lighthouses and life-saving 
stations along the banks. 

More generally, Dunbar describes the economic develop- 
ment of the Outer Banks as follows: 
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The Mailboat : 


The Banker, formerly a man of numerous skills, now con- 
centrates on a single occupation which yields cash with which 
he buys imported food items... Fishing has been the leading 
occupation of the Bankers throughout the modern period ... 
The development of a diversity of means of livelihood, how- 
ever, has meant that the percentage of fishermen among the 
total number of job holders has, in general, steadily declined... 


The rise of commercial fishing among the Bankers seems to 
have owed much to Northern influences. Dunbar observes that 
various Northern fishing concerns were active in the North 
Carolina sounds in the late 1860’s. Some of this activity may have 
stemmed directly from the War; Dunbar notes that certain 
Union soldiers envisioned great possibilities in North Carolina 
for the menhaden fishing industry. 

Northerners seem to have been largely responsible for some 
important technological innovations in the North Carolina fish- 
ing industry. The pound net was introduced there by John P. 
Hettrick, a German from Pennsylvania. George Ives, a resident 
of Beaufort who shipped scallops to Northern markets, was 
responsible for introducing into North Carolina the Northern 


practice of icing, which greatly facilitated the growth of commer- _ 


cial fishing. 

Clearly the economy of the Outer Banks had changed. Still, 
it is important not to exaggerate the degree to which the 
Bankers had become modern and commercial. First, it should 
be pointed out that in one respect at least, the Banks emerged 
from the Civil War with less commercial importance than before 
it. The Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal and the Atlantic and 
North Carolina Railroad, both completed just before the War, 
deprived the inlets of most of their shipping traffic. 

Secondly, it is notable that many Northern attempts to es- 
tablish commercial fisheries in the sounds of North Carolina 
failed. Some companies were disappointed with the catch, 
others with the weather; some encountered technical difficul- 
ties. But for at least one firm, the difficulty was the Bankers 
themselves, "whose jealousy of strange fishermen led them to 
tear up their weirs." 

Lastly, it is important to note that the style of fishing 


engaged in by the Bankers was rarely that of a large-scale opera- | 


tion, where a capitalist pays managers to employ laborers. Is- 
landers continued to fish from their own small boats, or from 
those of their neighbors, and to sell the fish themselves. Fishing 
in the sounds may have been more commercial than before the 


War, but the fishermen of the Outer Banks still had little in com- | 


mon with factory workers -- or with anyone, really, besides other _ 


Bankers. The Post Office Department deprived certain island 
communities of their traditional names, calling Chicamacomico 
"Rodanthe" and Kinnakeet "Avon"; but the people were still 
named Midgett and Meekins and Price, and they were still 
Bankers -- fiercely self-sufficient and fiercely independent. 

..As much after as before the war, the Bankers were a 
separate people, distinguished by their speech and their occupa- 
tions, but more fundamentally by their relative poverty and their 
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lack of economic ambition -- call it laziness or 
simplicity, to your taste. 

Carl Goerch, writing in the 1950’s (almost a century 
later), reports these words of an Ocracoke woman: 


... You don’t miss the things you don’t know 
about. If you’ve always lived in a little home like 
ours, you don’t miss a big mansion ... With very few 
exceptions, all of us are on the same level ... There’s 
none of this foolishness about keeping up with the 
Joneses because there are no Joneses to keep up with 
... I’m perfectly happy and contented. 


This islander, in her sixty-three years had never set 
foot on the mainland. 

When the ancestors of the present-day Bankers 
moved to these islands about two hundred years ago, 
they separated themselves geographically from their 
brothers and cousins on the mainland. Soon the separa- 
tion became one of values and habits as well as miles; 
the Bankers had little opportunity to improve their 
economic situation, and on the whole they were satis- 
fied with the simple life of the Outer Banks. Perhaps the 
most ambitious young Bankers left to find opportunities 
inland. Those who remained earned their living in 
diverse ways; for most it was meager but enough. The 
people of the Banks seemed to have absorbed the stark 
austerity and homogeneity of the vast stretches of sand 
on which they lived. Like the landscape of the Outer 
Banks, one might describe the life of the Banks either as 
colorless and sterile or as starkly serene. 

The Civil War descended on these islands like a 
hurricane. Like these great storms, it destroyed the 
Bankers’ homes and their precious boats; it opened in- 
lets and closed others in the economic life of the 
people. But the storm passed, and the Banks were still 
there, standing apart from the mainland. 

And so were the Bankers! 


Note: The footnotes from this original term paper have 
been omitted for easy reading. However, a brief biography 
is listed here. Anyone needing a copy (including 
footnotes) for further research may contact The Mailboat. 


Sources: 

David Stick, The Outer Banks of North Carolina 

Gary S. Dunbar, Historical Geography of the North 
Carolina Outer Banks 

Ben Dixon MacNeil, The Hatterasman 

Carl Goerch, Ocracoke 

George Higby Throop, Nag’s Head and Bertie 
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“Me Suall Fisherman 
Praising the Simple Life 


It is the small fisherman 
Who is the loser in this world. 
It is the small fisherman 

Who has fallen in all wars. 


The small fisherman, wherever he lives in the world 
Whose nets they have stolen and 

Whose boats they have bumed 

On the way to their wars. 


His sons they have taken, 

Dressing them in carnival attire, letting them die 
For ideas of which they knew nothing, 

Nor were at all concerned with, 

Nor even wished to know. 


It is the small fisherman who is forced to leave the water 
To labor in collectives and in factories. 

It was the small fisherman’s coast they took, 

Along with his waterways, for yet another condominium. 


He it is now who sleepless lies night after night, 
With worries about repaying all he owes, 

So that banks can build their houses, 

Huge, like palaces. 

He it is who has been driven to the cities 

To fill great blocks of flats (he adjusts well enough) 


He it is who set his nets 

And labored on the water to gather empty shell 

Where now we reap and sow with ease. 

It was the small fisherman who knew how signs should be 
read 

And how crabs came to birth. 


He knows all about the clouds, the wind, the winter, 

And how hard it is. 

The schooling of fish he knew well, 

Now he knows the mechanical harvester, and lending rates, 
and when payment is due. 


Yet he leaves the door ajar, the small fisherman. 
Still he hears when mullet is jumping, and is aware 
When shoals birth anew. 

He who has lost. Until now. 


For soon perhaps we shall be asking him the way. 
The way back from whence we came. 
There ... there is growth. 


- Rolf Jacobs. Translated from the 
Norwegian by Maisie Steven and 
adapted by Mary Dickens 


War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
North Carolina Historical Quarterly 
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‘the “raditions Carry On... 
Notes from Ocracoke School 


The Nets 

Tuesday, May 1, 1990, my dad and my sister Angel went to 
set nets. I drove the boat from net to net. We saw a couple 
schools of skates eating. We have different kinds of skates. We 
have bull-headed skates and baby skates. My sister Angel drove 
back to a place called Conch Hammock. My dad docked the lit- 
tle skiff. I played for a while in the water. Then we talked to my 
Uncle Maurice. After that we got home about 5:30. (Charlene 
Garrish) 


Summertime 

Ocracoke is boring in the winter, but in the summer you can 
go swimming, go to the pony pen, and go fishing. Fishing is a fun 
sport to do in the summer time. It gives you a chance to be out 
near the water and on a boat. If I lived in a different state, I 
would always come to Ocracoke for my vacation. I love 
Ocracoke in the summer. (Karen Ritchie) 


About Ocracocke 
Ocracoke is an island in the Atlantic Ocean. It is three 


miles wide at its widest point and 1/4 miles wide at its narrowest. 


Each end of the island has ferries that go to the mainland. It 
also has the smallest kindergarten through twelfth grade school. 
The school has 88 students (total). In the winter its pretty nice 
because you can go duck hunting and stuff like that. In the sum- 
mer it is more fun because it is warmer and you can go swim- 
ming. You can get very good jobs in the summer. We have a 
pony pen near the north end of the island. 

Ocracoke is a beautiful historic island with dirt roads and 
houses of the past. (Ivey Belch) 


(How to) Build a Blind 

There are a few steps involved to build a four by four blind. 
First you need two pieces of plywood and about eight two by 
fours and two one by sixes. 

The first step is to rip the plywood in half then nail a two by 
four in each corner of the plywood, then nail the box together. 
Then you should have a four by four box with two by fours in 
each corner. 

Next you need to cut a door and frame it with two by fours 
and put two hinges on the outside of the door. After that you 
need a button on the inside and one on the outside. After that is 
complete you need to nail the one by sixes around the top leav- 
ing a half inch crack so you can look out. Then you need to cut 
the two by four off the top and paint it. 

The hard part is going out on the water and putting up the 
stand for the blind. First you need four four by fours fourteen 
feet long and eight two by fours. The first step is to pump the 
four four by fours in the ground six feet and make sure they're 
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square. Then you need to run two by fours around the pilings to 
make them sturdy. Next you need to cut the four steps and nail 
them on. 

The last thing is to build a deck on top of the frame so you 
will have something to set the blind on . The best thing is two by 
sixes. When that’s done you can bring the blind out and sit it on 
the frame and nail it down. (Wade Austin) 


Building a Sink Box 

A sink box is a four feet by four foot box that is under the 
water and used to hunt out of. Sink boxes are usually placed on 
a shoal that is dry at low tide and about knee deep at high tide. 
It looks like a regular box with two by fours sticking out of the 
sides. A shelf is mounted on these two by fours and weights are 
put on the shelf to keep the box from popping up. 

The box is made of 3/4 inch marine plywood, salt-treated 
four by fours in the corners and two by fours along the bottom. 

Inside the box there is a curtain that is raised up and down 
that keeps water from coming in. This curtain is lowered when 
the box is not in use. Water then fills the box and keeps the cur- 
tain from getting damaged by the wind and tide. When you get 
ready to hunt out of the box again you have to raise the curtain 
above the water and bail out the water that has filled the box. 
This is done with a five gallon bucket. 

David Scott Esham and I got advice from Thurston Gaskill, 
Sr. He spent most of his life taking fishing and hunting parties. 
At one time he had four sink boxes. (Wade Austin) 


Pound Net 


A pound net is a net that has a long stretch of about 300 
yards (the lead) which leads into a section of the net called 
hearts. The hearts have two sections which are 30 yards each. A 
section of the net shaped like a funnel leads from the hearts to 
the pocket, where the fish are captured. 

Before you set the net you have to dip the net in tar and 
then let it drain and then spread it and let it dry and it is ready 
to set. 

To set a pound net you need stakes which are trees that are 
about six to eight inches in diameter. Most of the trees we use 
are gum. We get the trees from the mainland and then we 
sharpen the ends and pump them down. It takes about thirty- 
five to forty stakes to complete one stand of nets. 

We set out nets mostly in the winter for flounder and we set 
some of our nets in the summer for croaker and trout. Fishing 
the net takes about half an hour because you have to go into the 
pocket and pick up the bottom and fish your way over to the 
back wall and then you have to harden up the fish and then bail 
them into the boat with a dipnet that holds about fifty pounds. 
(Albert O’Neal) 
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Student Editorial 


_ Reprinted in part from the Ocracoke Island News: Ocracoke School, 1990) 


Many problems face Ocracoke... 

The first problem that is facing us is the ever increasing tax 
problem. Some of the houses on the island that were worth 
_ $35,009 ten years ago are now worth as much as $200,000. The 
| cause of this is very simple. The property is not valued at how 
_ much it cost to build, or what its worth as a house, but it is 
| valued as a business opportunity. They look at the house and 
property, and they think of it as a future rental house, or maybe 
the property is large enough to build a restaurant or a motel on 
it. This is unfair to the island people. All they want to do is live 
peacefully, and do their jobs as they see fit, and then all of a sud- 
den their taxes start to increase. 


All they want to do is live peacefully, and do their 
_ Jobs as they see fit, and then all of a sudden their taxes 


The number of tourists has increased by an unreal rate. 
_ There are very few buildable lots on the island because of the 
strict building codes, but if you look carefully enough around 
you will see that rich businessmen have come down here and ex- 
ploited the place by building on what was thought to be unbuil- 
_ dable property. If another person wanted to put a simple house 
_ or something like that on the piece of land, they would say that 
__ it was too marshy or make up some excuse like that and declare 
| the land as unbuildable. I believe that we have to do something 
_ about this very serious problem. 
The problem has happened so fast that it is probably too 
late, but we still can try and stop it from getting any worse. The 
| cause of the problems is that some of the islanders that have 
sold their property to these rich exploiters didn’t think that such 
| athing could happen to a simple fishing village like Ocracoke. 
_ The realities are that things of this kind are happening all over 
to places like us, and I think it’s a crime. 

... Fhe next problem I see is eventually there will be no 
fishermen on this island, and fishing (except for rod and reel) 
_ will be dissolved entirely. The people in the government are 
making these ridiculous laws regulating when you are allowed to 
put your crab pots out, and when you have to have them back in, 
making it stricter where you set them, and how you identify your 
pots. They are numbering the amount you catch, but I don’t see 
any of these officials numbering the catches on these rod and 
reel fishermen. I have seen these guys come in with a hundred 
pounds or more of undersize flounder, and clean and eat them 
for themselves, and the commercial fishermen are just out there 
to make a living. This is a big and a real problem that someone 
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Carmen O'Neal, Ocracoke High School 


has to do something about... Before a couple of years, the fisher- 
men ... will have to just give up, because there is no one out 
there that cares enough to do something for them. 

Someone had to lead the way for others to follow. I can’t 
believe they pass these laws, because people for the most part 
come down here to be alone and get away from it all. They come 
to see the fishermen, and they think that it is a real interesting 
way to make a living, while enjoying what they do. 

Another problem that we are facing is the destruction of the 
natural beauty of the island. I don’t really mind the growth of 
the tourist populations as much as I do these monsterous build- 
ings they call motels. They are in fact condominiums, and 
should never have been allowed to be built. It all started with 
the Anchorage, and then they started popping all over the place, 
and every one of them is fighting for the right to be able to 
dredge a place for a marina. I don’t think that we should allow 
this, because some of the people here set nets or crab pots 
there. The island looks so much different than it used to that 
sometimes it just makes me sick to see it like this... 


Ocracoke Museum and Visitor Center - Relocated in 1989, it now has a 
brick (pier) foundation and porch. Plans are presently underway for the 
purchase and acquisition of furniture from the Elma Dixon house at 
Portsmouth. For more information on how YOU can help, contact the 
Preservation Society. 
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The Mailboat 


(Continued from the Spring, Mailboat) 


... Throughout the seventeenth century European ships in- 
creasingly availed themselves of the Cape Lookout harbor. It 
was the ideal departure point for vessels returning to Europe 
from the "Indies". The Gulf Stream sped them northward to 
that fine harbor where it was possible to heave the ships down 
for bottom maintenance, where there was plentiful fresh water, 
and where game and fish were cheerfully provided by a friendly 
native population, many of whom were, for all intents and pur- 
poses, "kinfolk". Furthermore, from Cape Lookout, the course 
was due east to the Azores and Gibralter; no need to round the 
treacherous Cape Hatteras. Other shipping developed between 
the Chesapeake Bay communities and the Carribbean Islands. 
This shipping also found Cape Lookout Bight a convenient 
refuge to await suitable weather before the northward rounding 
of Cape Hatteras prior to entering the Bay. Occasionally a sailor 
"jumped ship" and settled with the native "bankers". Others 
remained involuntarily, survivors of shipwreck. 

In 1718 Captain Edward Teach, the notorious "Blackbeard", 
marooned seventeen men at or near Cape Lookout. By 1723, 
New England whalers were appearing regularly. From them, the 
"Ca’e-bankers" learned to catch whales, using methods very like 
those used to the present day in the Azores. In the meantime, 
European settlers, moving by river from the north and west, had 
established the community of "Fish Towne", now Beaufort, at 
the juncture of Old Topsail Inlet (Beaufort Inlet), Newport 
River, and Bogue Sound. Though still relatively isolated across 
the sounds, the "Ca’e-bankers" now were in much more frequent 
contact with the increasing population of Europeans than with 
the banks natives. Assuming the native women bore their first 
children at age sixteen (probably younger), some twelve to thir- 
teen generations bearing European genes had been produced, 
all the while mating with one another and the ever increasing 
population of European settlers. By mid-century, genetic ab- 
sorption was complete. Cultural absorption was a slower 
process on the isolated sand banks. 

Certain "banks" communities gradually evolved into per- 
manent villages. Among them were Ocracoke, Portsmouth, 
Cedar Island, Diamond City, Bell’s island, Harkers Island, and 
Wades Shore. Not until the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did the "banks people" begin moving to the mainland in sig- 
nificant numbers. Access to the railroad at Morehead City for 
shipping their game and fish to market and access to schools for 
their children were the principal attractions of the mainland. 
The inconveniences of too frequently recurring hurricanes were 
also a factor. By 1900 most of the "banks communities" had 
vanished. Among the few remaining today are Ocracoke, 
Portsmouth, Cedar Island, and Harkers Island. Of these, 


Portsmouth has no indigenous population; it is a "museum vil- 
lage". Ocracoke and Harkers Island have been so compromised 
in recent years by tourist and resort interests that their original 
character has been gravely obscured. Cedar Island is, perhaps, 
the best remaining example, in spite of being the southern ter- 
minal of the ferry to Ocracoke and many other concessions to 
modern ways. 

Yet, in the midst of seemingly overwhelming modernity, it is 
still possible to find intriguing echoes, here and there, of the 
receding past. In one of the old communities, a family still main- 
tains and jealously guards their "sacred ground" among the live 
oaks and myrtle bushes; there they reverently hang "totems" (in 
this case, whelk (conch) shells) from the branches to "ward off" 
evil spirits from the graves of their forefathers. It is not a tourist 
attraction, and its specific location is a secret to be respected. 
Banker poet, Gretchen Guthrie’s "Graveyard on Shackleford 
Banks" poignantly sings of Indian ancestry in the following lines: 


"Unmarked are the burial mounds 

Of those -- bare-waisted and bronze-faced 
Who roamed the Outer Banks before 

Our fathers’ way their way replaced. 


Tribal chief meets family head 

In time rolled back through many doors 
Ancestral Bankers talk tonight 

The trees are silent on the shore." 


Following their migration to mainland locations at the 
beginning of the present century, the "Ca’e-Bankers" continued 
to pursue fish and game for their livelihood; the children en- 
rolled in the local schools and the process of a graceful merging 
into the life of the mainland began. In less than a century, the 
"Ca’e-Bankers" have vanished in much the same way as they 
originated, absorbed into a more dynamic culture. Few of their 
present day descendents are aware how literally their ancestors 
had spoken when they said: "We’ve always lived here." Yet many 
of them experience a primal excitement when the roe mullet 
schools in October, when a wild goose honks on a moonlit night 
in late November, or when, in the early spring, a finback whale 
breaches with a great sighing sound in Cape Lookout Bight. 
Some feel a "hankering" now and then to go back to the banks, 
not as tourists go to the beach to frolic in surf and sand, but to 
stay for days -- even weeks -- at a time, living off nature’s abun- 
dance, relishing the isolation, the primitiveness; stirring 
memories remaining only in the blood, incarnating nameless 
bronze-faced ancestors; figuratively, to tend the totems over 
their sacred grounds, and so to renew their spirits. JWB 
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Pouy Penning “Gankers” 
Gea B. Saber and Dot §. Willis 


From Portimouth Thaud: Short Stories aud History 


The ponies ran wild on the island even when I was a boy. 
People tell me that some of them were on the island when the 
first white man settled there. Some of them came from ships that 
came ashore on the beach around Portsmouth. As they interbred 
they were a little bigger than the small pony you see around the 
mainland these days. They were called the "Banker Pony". They 
were beautiful as they ran free on the island. 

E My father, my brothers and I had quite a few of these ponies. 

Each year the people that owned the ponies would have a round 
up called "Penning". We would make a big corral and run the 
ponies into it, then we would get the colts and brand them. Every 
man had his own brand, it was hard 
work but we enjoyed it so much. 

People from the mainland would 
come to see the ponies penned. The 
people that owned them would sell 
some and they would have to move 
them by boat to the mainland. This 
was quite a trip for man and beast. 

My brothers and I would have 
such a good time breaking the ponies 
so we could ride, then the next year 
we could use these ponies to round up 
the wild ones. Many times my mother 
would say "you boys are going to be 
killed" (as) we took many falls and 
had many narrow escapes but we 
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likin. He said he would hold her until I could saddle and bridle 
her, so he sat on a fence and held her by the halter. 

A man by the name of Warren Alligood was there to haul 
wood from a barge at Portsmouth to the station for fuel to heat 
and to cook with. He said we would go along together but when 
Capt. Fred turned the horse loose, I never saw Warren Alligood 
again. 

I went along the highwater mark just as fast as that horse 
could go. We reached Portsmouth a distance of thirty-one miles 
in about two and one half hours. I put her in the Portsmouth 
Coast Guard pound until the next morning. 

Uncle Theodore Salter and a 
: friend of mine, Ed Dixon (now 

: retired from the Coast Guard living 
* on Harkers Island, NC) helped me 
: take the horse over to Ocracoke Is- 
: land; we did this by small boat. We 
: tied the horse by the side of the boat 
. | and she would walk or run when she 
{= could and swim the rest of the way. 
si i The boys on Ocracoke had some fast 

% = ponies. When they heard that I was 

: coming on a fast horse they wanted to 

* race. When we reached shore they 
: were waiting for me. I said "Boys this 
: horse is worn out, I can’t race now," 
: but they wanted to see this horse run. 
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i : d-ups on Core Banks, "pony pennings" = | Of e I thought after such a tri 

never got seriously hurt. EEE teh ete an : Of cours g P 
: were the highlights of summers along Core and Shackleford : 
Let me tell you of an experience | Banks. For generations, people gathered to pen and brand the across the Inlet that she would not 

Thad once with a horse when I lived # Island horses. Early round-ups supplied local farms with plow- i run anyway. ; 
on Portsmouth Island. I had a friend horses and island families with some income. In later years, the | I got on her and just let her go. 
that was in the Coast Guard Station at {| '¥24-ups continued, mainly to keep the tradition alive. (Con- When we went into the woods we left 
Core Banks, Hester Lee Daniels. {rel een atts een * those boys far behind. I stoppped by 


One day Lee called on the telephone 

from Core Banks Station to Portsmouth Island Station. He told 
one of the men to get in touch with me. He wanted me to go to 
Atlantic, get a horse and take her to Hatteras Island, NC. Lee 
had traded horses with a Mr. Midgett from Avon, NC. This was a 
long way to go along the coast, but I agreed to do this for my 
friend as I enjoyed riding so much. 

Now this horse was a fast and nervous one, she would paw 
and kick at every chance. In those days there were no Inlets to 
cross between Portsmouth and Core Banks, but I would have to 
cross Ocracoke and Hatteras Inlets. I took my saddle and bridle, 
went by mailboat to Atlantic to Lee Daniel’s father’s home. Mr. 
Harvey Daniels, Lee’s brother had the horse in a stable for about 
two months. He had been feeding her, just letting her stay in the 
stable as everyone was afraid to ride her. When I took her out 
she was wild as a deer. We took her over to the Core Banks Sta- 
tion by boat. The officer in charge at that time was Mr. Fred Gil- 
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Mr. Gary Bragg’s home for water and 
to water my horse. Then we went to Hatteras Inlet Station. Just 
as we got to the "Great Swash" the wind changed and it began to 
blow hard, the tide began to rise, but I made it and put the horse 
in the pound there. The weather was so bad I had to stay at the 
Hatteras Coast Guard Station for three days. On the third day the 
sun rose beautifully and the weather was calm. Before I left I had 
breakfast with my friends at the Station, Willie Gaskins said the 
blessing or prayer. He said "Dear Lord, thanks for all the food 
we have, and named it all by name". At the close he said, "Lord 
bless Ben and never let him come here again, Amen", He made it 
all rhyme. 

So you see I loved to ride horses, it was so nice when a group 
of young people would get together and ride their horses along 
the beach on moonlight nights. The young people on the island 
did not have many things to do but this was one of the things we 
enjoyed most. BBS & DSW 
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Sccomsnerr Wemorées, Continued from Page 1 


public use only in emergencies). One store existed our first sum- 
mers there, but during the later years only postage stamps could 
be bought on the island. Automobiles were a rarity; the few that 
were ferried across to Core Banks and driven down the beach 
brought alien and abnormal sounds to the environment. No 
place to pick up a hamburger or a cold drink. What does one 
do? I am sure that there were times when we missed these 
things, but our days at Portsmouth were never dull and there 
was always something to do... 

...During the jumping mullet season our friend and helper, 
Frank, and the boys of the family enjoyed setting mullet nets at 
night. The morning after found the family in an assembly line 
along the edge of the side porch cleaning the evening’s catch. 
My special job was always that of wiping out the thin black 
membrane which lined the entrails cavity after the fish had been 
split open. The final step of the assembly line was salting the fish 
down, in a large crock or keg. Fresh corned mullet is fine fare... 

...For many years the mailboat stopped at the fish factory to 
let off or pick up passengers, exchange mail and transfer mer- 
chandise. When the dock became too hazardous for this, the 
boat would simply slow to a stop in mid-channel where the mail 
carrier was waiting in his skiff. This rendezvous occurred each 
morning with the mailboat from Ocracoke, bound to Morehead 
City, and again in the afternoon with her sister ship from 
Morehead City, bound to Ocracoke... 


Net spreads were a common sight along Harkers Island’s southern shoreline. Used 
to dry and clean nets, these wooden frames were as much a part of the "landing," 


and the work that took place there, as were the boats, docks and net houses. 
(Suzanne Yeomans Guthrie’s photo collection.) 


The Mailboat 


...Casey’s Point was the setting for some memorable events 
in our days on the Outer Banks. It was separated from the vil- 
lage by about a quarter of a mile of water which was called the 
*haulover’ because it literally was the channel over which mail 
and goods were hauled to the residents on Portsmouth. A 
favoriate excursion for us was to either pole or scull a small boat 
over to Casey’s Point and explore the island... There we always 
checked out the artesian well with its steady flow of sulphur- 
smelling water. Every now and then the young people went over 
for a watermelon slicing which culminated in a wild scuffle of 
washing faces with the rind, a traditional way to end a 
Portsmouth watermelon feast."" DBB 


Days at Pappa's Kemembered 
From Island Born and Bred 
Janet Willis Gillikin 


My summers were so very happy - playing at the East’rd 
with my uncles and aunts who were my same age. After swim- 
ming all morning, sometimes we’d decide to catch a peck of 
clams to sell. The money would be used to buy a Pepsi, a can of 
potted meat, and some crackers for a "special" picnic lunch. The 
afternoon might be passed playing in the woods behind Pappa’s 
house. The "scrub-oaks", bent by the ocean breezes, proved ami- 
able as imaginary horses as we’d bend and ride the branches. 

Rainy days up Pappa’s stairs were no less exciting. A closet 
used for storing old featherbeds seemed to be an endless attrac- 
tion for us. Since there were no electric lights in the closet, we 
were forced (ha!ha!) to use candles to see by. Snuggling in the 
soft featherbeds offered comfort as one of the older ones would 
tell a ghost story or two. 
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. This provided an excellent spot for a deep swim- 
ming pool. A homemade diving board, from a "two-by- 
ten", added all that anyone could ask for. 
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Gym) cee were unheard of in our day - but who needed 
them? The fishermen stored their unused nets on poles called 
"net spreads." These were constructed about three feet above 
the sand, and usually extended about fifty feet from the 
shoreline. After the sandy fishing nets were hauled off-and-on 
the net spreads many times, the poles were automatically 
sanded smooth. What better "balance beam" to walk on, or 
"parallel bar" for turning flips! If we fell, the soft sand offered a 
perfect cushion for landing. 

Vitamin-D was absorbed in abundance during the summer 
months. The fish house dock was a treasured spot for a swim- 
ming place. The fishing boats kept the waters near the dock 
deeper than other areas around. This provided an excellent spot 
for a deep swimming pool. A homemade diving board, from a 
"two-by-ten", added all that anyone could ask for. 

Catching pin-fish with hook’n’line offered perfect bait for 
crabbing off the dock. By gently pulling the sunken line from the 
bottom as the crabs fed on the fish, a scoop could catch the 
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Cun Coastal Heritage 


Today I walked along the shore, soft sand beneath my feet; 
I had no need for company, no need for busy streets. 
A breeze was blowing softly, with sunshine all around, 
And suddenly my being was lifted off the ground. 


It seemed to soar towards heaven, the clouds gave me their wings; 
My world became the soft blue sky, my soul began to sing. 
My mind began to wander, and through a misty haze, 
I saw dear friends and loved ones in scenes of bygone days. 


We cruised the boundless rivers and fished the generous sounds; 
We sailed the crystal waters with sea gulls all around. 
We gathered at a table with bounty from the sea, 
And I thanked God in heaven for giving this to me: 


This life that’s filled with beauty, here at the water’s edge; 
It’s a little bit of heaven -- our coastal heritage. 


crabs easily. A small catch would amount to two fish boxes full 
of hard crabs. (Not bad eating!) 
The long dock was often used for a racetrack too. I 
remember a particular afternoon, one of the boys and I 
_ decided to race from the end of the dock to the shore. 
_ Halfway to the shore, he ran overboard, landing in a clam bed. 
He began to cry so frightfully that I was sure he was hurt .... 
"No," he replied. 
So then I asked, "Well, why are you crying like that?" ... 
"I wet my chewing gum," came the soggy reply. Oh! The joys 
and sorrows of childhood! JWG 


Shackleford Banks Summers... 


From Island Born and Bred 
Suzanne Yeomans Guthrie 


... As a little girl, I traveled to my Granddaddy’s small one- 
room camp to enjoy many summer evenings. The camp had 
six oversize bunk beds at one end that could - if you didn’t 
mind being crowded - sleep twelve people. The wooden table 
and benches were built from scrap driftwood that had been 
found washed up along the beach after a hard wind at high 
tide. A two-or three- burner kerosene stove and oven was 
used to cook many simple but delicious meals. 

Most of the fishing my family did while at the Banks was 
from a skiff - with a hook’n’line. Some of the men would al- 
ways have a net to haul for mullets, or bottom fish, like spots 


RWP 


or hogfish. Most of the time, the catch was large enough to be 
shared with all the neighbors. No one was surprised to hear 
someone holler from the back door, "Hey, do you want a mess 
of fish for supper?" 

... Our camp was built on the east end of Shackleford 
Banks, near the horse pen. The summer horse roundups be- 
came a favorite summer attranction for the Island people...At 
the time of the roundup (pennings), new colts would be 
branded and horses would be auctioned or sold. These roun- 
dups were held the first Saturday of every summer month, in- 
cluding the Fourth of July and Labor Day. After the "Pony 
Penning", the remaining unclaimed horses were dipped to 
help control ticks, then allowed to continue grazing their 
favorite grassy territory. 

... The (Harkers) Islanders, camping on the Banks at this 
time, left cares at home and joined in the satisfaction of 
"roughing-it." Doing without modern conveniences, like 
electricity, telephones, running water, indoor plumbing, and 
air conditioning seemed to be almost enjoyable. There was a 
special pride about passing by a camp and seeing salt, split 
mullets on a clothesline to day. These mullets would be char- 
coaled later as neighborhoods gathered for supper. There was 
an attitude of sharing and "communal-living" that could only 
be experienced at the Banks. What one had, one shared... 
With the "rat-race forgotten, and "keeping-up-with-the- 
Joneses" of no importance, Banks campers could enjoy 
Mother Nature at her best -- as their ancestors had before 
them. SYG 
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Reprinted from The Beaufort Meus, September Et, (33. 


Headlines: "Disastrous Hurricane Brings Death and Destitution 
Friday" 
Front Page Articles: "Cedar Island is Picture of Ruin" 

(The Beaufort News sent a reporter to the Cedar Island sec- 
tor of the hurricane stricken area Monday, and here is his per- 
sonal account of the devastation and destitution brought to that 
section by the Friday night hurricane. This story will give the 
readers of the News a fair picture of the general conditions not 
only at Cedar Island, but also at Lukens, Merrimon, South River 
and other villages in eastern and northeastern Carteret County.) 
Story by James G. Whitehurst 

A party bearing Red Cross supplies for Cedar Island left 
Beaufort at seven-ten Monday morning on the picket boat from 
Fort Macon. No word had been received up until then concern- 
ing the condition of the eighty-odd families living in the com- 
munities of Lola and Roe on Cedar Island... 

This party was made up of Dr. Frank E. Hyde, director of 
the local Red Cross headquarters, Miss Sarah Rumly, inves- 
tigator for the Federal Emergency Relief, and the writer. The 
picket boat was under the command of Captain Austin, skipper 
of the Fort Macon Coast Guard Station; and two members of 
the Coast Guard crew manned the boat. 

When the party arrived close up to the shore at Lola, which 
is the community on the southern end of the. island, only two 
small boats could be seen along the shore. When the picket boat 
was sighted there was a wild scramble on the part of islanders to 
get to the shore ... After a little delay the owners of the boats 
poled out to the picket boat. 

... Upon arriving on shore we were conducted through a 
throng of half clothed bewildered people who looked upon us 
with overjoyed eyes. One young woman with a baby -- it ap- 
peared to be her first -- cried with joy. Every person seemed to 
have stuck nails in their feet or had cuts and bruises about their 
bodies. The last food in Lola had been consumed for breakfast, 
and this had been far from sufficient. 

The homes had been washed from their foundations, win- 
dows had been blown out, roofs and roofing wrenched from the 
tops of the structure. Wreckage was strewn from one end of the 
island to the other. Few of the people had shoes on, and virtual- 
ly every one had on all the clothing they had been able to sal- 
vage. Nearly all the homes at Lola could be used as long as the 
weather remains warm, but when winter shuts in, none will be 
tenable unless they are greatly repaired. 

Numerous men, women and children were treated for nail 
punctures, the wounds dressed and tetanus antitoxins shot in 
their arms. Those having lacerations had these cleansed out, an- 
tiseptics applied and the wounds dressed. 

We then returned to the picket boat and went up to Roe at 
the upper end of the island; we went ashore there at one 


o’clock. Conditions were far worse there than they were at Lola. 
Eight or ten of the homes had been totally destroyed, one had 
been little damaged and all the others were in bad shape. Only 
one could be lived in with any degree of comfort during the 
winter time. 

John Morris Daniels, one of the two store keepers at Roe, 
had practically all of his stock of goods wet with water and 
kerosene. Flour and other edibles had been given out to the is- 
landers. but practically all the damaged food had been con- 
sumed when we arrived. The people were dressed in whatever 
clothing they had been able to salvage from the wreckage. The 
remaining mattresses and quilts had been placed out to dry. All 
clothing had been collected in its wet, sandy and damaged condi- 
tion, and the women were busily engaged in trying to 
rehabilitate as much of this as possible by washing it. 

The whole island gave the visitors one of the worst pictures 
ever seen in Carteret County. Destitution and devastation were 
portrayed on every side. With all worldly goods wholely or par- 
tially destroyed and their means of livelihoods swept from them, 
the people were still bewildred in the plight that the hurricane 
and destiny had cast them. They were undoubtedly the most piti- 
ful folks, the entire three hundred and fifty of them, that the 
writer has ever seen anywhere. Refugees in the Mississippi Val- 
ley after a flood could be in no worse condition than those trying 
to carry on at Cedar Island. 

Not only have they lost their homes, their clothing and 
other property, but their livings are gone. Only four skiffs and 
three motor boats - and two of them small - had been found by 
Monday afternoon. All the fishing gear was totally destroyed by 
the hurricane. The tide rose ten feet above its average. Both 
wind and tide carried on their destructive work for more than fif- 
teen hours on the island. 

... Fhe whole island was giving off a salty steam under the 
hot sun that was shining Monday. All of the vegetation had been 
killed by the salt tide and the wind; only the tops of the pines 
here and there remained even slightly green. Everything looked 
as if it had been scalded with hot brine. This, together with the 
strewn debris, wrecked and badly damaged homes, and the ab- 
solute destitution of the people, presented a heartbreaking pic- 
ture for the visitors to look upon. 


(Note: Special thanks to my grandmother, Mrs. Harriet Hill, who saved this 
newspaper .., On the front page, the following note was included ... "File your 
news away - From a historical standpoint this issue of the News is worth 
keeping. Fortunately storms like that of last Friday do not occur more than 
once in most people’s lives. At considerable outlay and effort and expense the 
staff of the News has gotten all the facts of most interest in connection with this 
big event. We have tried to present as correct a picture of the occurrence as we 
could for the information of our readers of the present day and for any who in 
the future may be interested in the matter." KWA) 
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Childhood Memories of the 33 Storm, by Yoriah W. Bailey Ir. 


Friday morning, September 15, 1933, my father, my older 
brother and I woke about 4:00 am (EST. no Daylight Saving 
Time in those days) We were going trolling for Spanish Mack- 
erel and Cero. ("Cero" was the name always used for what are 
now called "King Mackerel".) 

There was little wind; a few scattered clouds occasionally 
obscured the otherwise bright stars. You could hear the surf 
pounding on Bogue Banks across the sound. Dad commented 
on how clearly and loudly we could hear it and attributed it to 
the calmness of the morning. 

While eating a hasty breakfast, our "party-boat" captain, the 
late, and fondly remembered, John C. Guthrie, called to con- 
firm that conditions were promising, and the three of us headed 
to the Morehead City waterfront to board the "Julia M." 


® 


“Captain Johnny”, one of Morehead City’s beloved waterfront “‘partyboat” captains 
...pictured here with his grandson, Tommy Morrow. (Photo courtesy of Tommy 
Morrow. Reg. Lewis, photographer, June 27, 1958) 


In those days the storm and hurricane warning system con- 
sisted of flags flown from a weather station mast located on the 
waterfront between ninth and tenth streets. When a hurricane 
was considered an imminent threat (that usually meant within 
twelve hours), Leroy Guthrie would receive a telegram from the 
Miami weather bureau advising him to raise the flags (two iden- 
tical squares of red with ominous black squares in their 
centers). As a matter of course, we checked Leroy’s mast as we 
passed by. There were no flags. 


The "Julia M." was a square sterned, gasoline powered, 
craft of about 36 feet in length, perhaps 9 feet in beam. She was 
"V" bottomed ("deadrise"), and drew about three feet of water. 
Her top speed was not more than ten knots, which was about 
standard among "party-boats" of the day. 

We reached Beaufort Inlet at first light. The tide was rising, 
some four hours shy of high water, slack. A larger than normal 
ground-swell was rolling in, nothing dangerous. It did, however, 
explain Dad’s earlier observation that the surf was pounding 
louder than ususal. None of us sensed anything to be alarmed 
about. We passed on through the inlet, putting out our trolling 
lines as we went, anxiously anticipating the first strike of the day. 

It is important to remember that in 1933, Beaufort Inlet was 
only twelve feet deep on the "bar" at "low water". In fact, that 
was the "project" depth to which it was supposed to be dredged 
on those rare occasions when dredging was done. Normally it 
was somewhat shallower due to the natural tendancy to fill with 
sand drifting along the banks or brought down from the interior 
estuaries. This shallowness on the "bar" limited the passability of 
the inlet to relatively calm occasions. When it was "rough". there 
was great danger of "broaching" or "pitchpoling", which meant a 
good chance of losing lives as well as the boat. 

Once over the "bar", the ground-swell, previously noted, 
seemed to settle down. We trolled slowly southeastwardly, 
toward the "Thistleroy", an old wreck about five miles south of 
Cape Lookout. She had "fetched up" on the western edge of the 
"Cape Shoals" shortly after the end of World War I and made a 
fine place for bottom fishing, sheepshead, porgy (now called 
spade fish), trout, etc. 

We caught a few scattered mackerel, enough for lunch, 
which in those days was cooked on board and was included in 
the charter deal. 

About 10:30 in the morning, Captain Johnny suggested we 
try for some sheepshead at the old wreck, which we were then 
approaching. 

Pursuant thereto, he maneuvered the "Julia M." into posi- 
tion, and his mate, the late Theodore Lewis, chunked the 
anchor off the bow, paid out the normal amount of line and 
made fast to the fall-post. As he returned aft to rig us up for bot- 
tom fishing, the boat rose high on a broad ground-swell dislodg- 
ing the anchor. Then as we drifted toward the wreck, the boat 
gently settled into the deep trough following the swell. Captain 
Johnny noticed in alarm that the wreck was directly under us 
and not far, so deep was the trough. The wreck was clearly 
visible. He hurriedly cranked up the engine and ordered 
Theodore to the stem to retrieve the anchor for another try, this 
time paying out more anchor cable, hoping thereby, to get it to 
hold. It was futile. The next ground-swell gently but inexorably 
lifted the "Julia " so that she again "ran-up" over her anchor and 
pulled it off the bottom. That was enough for Captain Johnny. 
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He suggested we go into the "bight" behind the breakwater at 
Cape Lookout where we could bottom fish until he had fixed 
dinner (nobody had "lunch" in those days). So we proceeded. 

Two other "party-boats" soon joined us, the "Pal", Captain 
Charles N. Bennett, and the "All Four", Captain Charles Wesley 
Willis. Both of those captains are long since deceased, but none 
the less, are affectionately remembered by a small boy (now, 
aged 68 years), who they frequently allowed to steer when his 
father hired their boats. 

We fished a few minutes. Theodore set up the dinner table 
in the cockpit and had placed a platter of sliced tomatoes on it 
along with table wear, when Captain Johnny came aft and said 
to my father, "Mr. Bailey, we’ve got to leave here right now!" 

Without awaiting a response he started the engine, and 
again Theodore went up on the forepeak to retrieve the anchor. 
This time, however, he passed it down through the fore hatch 
along with the anchor cable and other fore-deck and cabin-top 
gear. Then he dropped through the hatch himself, and latched it 
from below. It seemed he was saying "enough of this anchoring". 
Actually, of course, he was preparing for rough conditions. 

In 1933 there was no radio communication among "party- 
boats", nor from boat to shore. Nevertheless, the "Pal" and the 
"All Four", observing our hurried departure, soon followed. Cap- 
tain Johnny pointed out to my father as we headed out of the 
"bight" why we had to leave so hastily. 

Off on the horizon to the southwest, the morning ground- 
swell had grown into huge mountains of water marching in state- 
ly procession toward the shore and Beaufort Inlet. The sky had 
become overcast with a high, silvery mist. The wind, which had 
been calm during the earlier part of the day, had picked up from 
the northeast and was blowing about 12-15 knots. 

The swells were extremely broad from crest to crest, per- 
haps half a mile apart. As we cleared the protection of the cape, 
the "Julia M. " commenced rising easily on these huge seas, then 
with equal gentleness descending into their incredibly deep 
troughs. The farther we got away from the shelter of Cape 
Lookout, the greater the seas we encountered. We were taking 
them "side-to", but they were so broad, there was no violent side 
to side rocking, just a long, slow, rising and descending as if the 
entire ocean was rising and falling as a unit. 

The "Julia" proceeded on a nearly even keel. We were run- 
ning parallel with Shackleford Banks about five miles off. As we 
rose on each sea, we could look over the banks to Back Sound 
and Harkers Island. When we descended into the troughs, we 
were totally surrounded by water, even the top of the Cape 
Lookout lighthouse (160 feet high) disappeared as if sub- 
merged. We commented on that fact. None of us had ever ex- 
perienced such a thing. 

It took something over an hour to make the trip to Beaufort 
Inlet. We were still well off-shore when the "Julia" changed 
course to the northward for the approach to the bar. All of us 
put on life jackets (the cumbersome old cork kind). Captain 
Johnny took particular pains to see that they were securely fas- 
tened so that we could not slip out in case we found ourselves 
overboard in breaking seas. 
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We were now taking the seas from dead astern. We ap- 
proached slowly, stemming the strong ebb-tide, the water shoal- 
ing as we went, due both to the bottom contour and the falling 
tide. The following seas took on the steep-fronted, sharply 
peaked shape characteristic of seas nearing the breaking point. 

As each one passed under the stern, the little boat stood on 
her head, stem buried to the "gun’ls", on the verge of surfing for- 
ward uncontrollably. Captain Guthrie put the engine in reverse 
to hold her until each successive sea passed and crashed ahead 
of us. 


. ...As we rose on each sea, we could look over the 
banks to Back Sound and Harkers Island. When we 
descended into the troughs, we were totally surrounded 
by water, even the top of the Cape Lookout lighthouse 
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manipulate the throttle lever. In the crisis to come, Captain 
Johnny wasn’t going to rely on the metal rod linkage from his 
helmsman’s position to the engine. His instructions to his mate 
were to open her "wide-open" upon his signal and to hold her 
there until further notice. The companion-way doors were 
closed and latched. The sliding hatch cover was cracked about a 
foot to allow Captain Johnny to shout instructions below. 

We passengers sat in our fishing chairs watching those im- 
mense seas approach and hearing them sizzle as they passed 
under the stern. Their vertical height, from crest to trough, 
seemed at least twice as great as the length of the boat. The 
northeast wind carried the sound of their breaking crash back to 
us, a deep and threatening roar. It was impossible to talk over 
the din. 

I doubt any of us were in the mood for conversation anyway. 
My father was petrified. My sixteen year old brother probably 
appreciated the gravity of our situation better than I at eleven. 
In my childish naivete, I had perfect confidence in Captain 
Johnny and rather enjoyed the wild ride I was having on this 
marine rollercoaster. 

The "All Four" and the "Pal" were further off-shore watch- 
ing us, perhaps in horror. We were too far committed; we could 
not turn back, risking getting "side-to" in the near-breaking seas. 

With remarkable patience, Captain Guthrie waited, backing 
the engine against each sea as it surged under us, thus keeping 
the boat from surfing, pitchpoling, and broaching. Time was 
against him, the tide falling and the seas increasing steadily. Yet 
he waited, coolly, intently scanning the oncoming seas. Finally, 
seeing the chance he’d been counting on, he shouted to 
Theodore: "SOCK IT TO HER, THEODORE"" That order 
rings yet in my memory. 

With the order, he pulled the hatch cover to, sealing 
Theodore in, to prevent any sea coming over the stern from get- 
ting below and drowning the engine. Simultaneously, one of 
those great seas hissed forward under our keel. The Julia M." 
surged forward on its broad back. It broke just ahead, but it was 
going much faster than we; no danger of over-running it. 
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Now, we concentrated on the next sea following; could we 
out-run it before its break and on-rushing surf could overtake 
and destroy us? We had a good half mile head start, but it was 
overtaking us at five times our speed. On it came. 

The monster reared up behind us, bared its white fangs, and 
plunged for us, roaring and snarling. Its gaping maw foaming, 
drooling the foam down its broad chest. It closed the distance 
with frightening speed. Now, its menacing lips were within ten 
feet of our stern. Disaster seemed inevitable. But it seemed to 
hesitate. We began to creep away. Its lethal energy spent, the 
savage roar became a sigh; the foam on its deflated chest mere 
spindrift scudding before the wind. We were safe! 


SS So 
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Some time during that night, the waters from Pam- 
lico and Core Sounds, driven against the east end of 
Shackleford Banks by the northeast wind, breached 
the bank. The inlet so formed was appropriately 
named the "drain" by local watermen. Later it became 
officially, "Barden's Inlet’. 
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Once safely inside the bar, Theodore came back on deck. 
We removed the bulky lifejackets. Captain Johnny circled the 
"Julia M.", waiting to see if either of the boats off-shore would 
make the run. They soon headed back to the shelter of the 
Cape, assured of our safety and preferring to take their chances 
there. We proceeded toward the Morehead City waterfront. 

On the way in, after my father recoved from speechlessness, 
he asked Captain Guthrie why he had hesitated so long before 
making his run across the bar. 

_ Captain Johnny explained how he had noticed that the 
great seas were coming in "sets" of five with a prolonged gap be- 
tween each "set". Once in position at the bar, he waited for the 
fifth sea of a "set", riding in on its back and gaining the ad- 
vantage of the extra distance between it and the first sea of the 


next "set". It was sophisticated seamanship. 


When we arrived at "Julia M.’s" dock, we learned that the 
sinister "black squared on red field" hurricane flags were flying. 
It was near 3:00 pm. The wind steadily increasing, was blowing 
about 30 knots, northeast. 

Most of the boats along the waterfront had already headed 
westward to Pelletier Creek to ride out the storm. We pas- 
sengers, disembarked swiftly, and Captain Johnny and 
Theodore headed the "Julia M." toward that refuge. 

True "dingbatters", our family piled into the big, seven pas- 
senger car (ours was a large family group and required such a 
car to transport us all together) and headed west, first to New 


_ Bern. We found that New Bern was expected to fare worse than 


Morehead, so we continued on to Kinston where we spent 
several nights before being allowed to return to Morehead. The 
highway had to be cleared of trees, power poles and lines. 

The eye of the hurricane passed over Core Banks, some five 


~ to ten miles north of the Cape Lookout lighthouse sometime in 


the early morning of the sixteenth. The "Pal" and the "All Four", 
having made it safely back to the cape, spent a terrifying night in 
the "bight" riding it out on their anchors. Both vessels were 
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blown ashore in the "bight" and were later refloated with relative 
little damage and no loss of life. 

The U. S. Coast Guard reported that its anemometer at 
Cape Lookout was blown away after registering 120 knot winds. 
It undoubtedly blew much harder than that during the worst of 
the storm. 

Some time during that night, the waters from Pamlico and 
Core Sounds, driven against the east end of Shackleford Banks 
by the northeast wind, breached the bank. The inlet so formed 
was appropriately named the "drain" by local watermen. Later it 
became officially, "Barden’s Inlet". The watermen’s name is the 
better, for that breach literally drained the impounded sound 
waters back to the sea, preventing the loss of many lives. 

The damage in Morehead was extensive but not calamitous - 
- mostly roofs, trees, plate glass windows, telephone and power 
lines. At South River there was calamity and disaster; the Neuse 
River and Adams Creek rose into upper stories of homes; 
several people losing their lives. Down East, Atlantic and Cedar 
Island also suffered in lives lost. Six deaths for the county as a 
whole. 

I have since experienced most of the hurricanes which have 
affected Carteret County, but, for me, nothing can match "cross- 
ing the bar" on the "Julia M." with Captain Johnny Guthrie and 
Theodore Lewis, his mate. JWB 
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Hurricane Stories Wanted 


: 

Because many of the readers of The Mailboat 
have told us that one of their favorite features of the 
first edition was the "hurricane stories", we have 
decided to make it a regular part of each edition. In 
order to do that, we need YOUR stories, or maybe 
your grandparent’s stories. (The older the better, of : 
course, but we would be interested in any and all ... : 
There’s even been mention in collecting the best of : 
these into a small booklet of hurricane tales ... ) é 

Pictures are welcome too! We realize that pic- 
tures from 1933 back would be almost impossible, but 
pictures from "Hazel" and "Donna" ... and others would 
be interesting to have. Let us know. i 

"Hugo" experiences ... if you were there, or wentto 
help clean-up ... will be important in years to come. : 
And many of us do not realize how close we actually 
came to being in its path. These storms have always é 
been a part of our history, reshaping inlets, dissolving 
communities, building others ... And as years go by 
they will continue to be a part of us ... 

We're looking forward to hearing from you! 
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‘The Working Goats of Morehead City ... 
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This excerpt from the introduction explains the purpose and 
meaning of this first-time collection of community treasures. 


"With the founding of Morehead City in the mid-19th cen- 
tury, the fame and fortune that developer John Motley 
Morehead and his cohort sought to bring to remote Shepard’s 
Point was already here ... the riches in the waters about this coas- 
tal site. 

Morehead City’s most valuable and enduring resource can 
be traced to the late 16th century, when the history of the 
Carolina fishery was recorded by early English explorers of the 
Roanoke Voyages. 

With the completion of the railroad in 1857, ships putting 
into the new Morehead City Port at Beaufort Harbor were 
greeted by local fishermen in their small craft, busily working 
the shallow waters of Bogue Sound. 

The 1900 census of Morehead City listed more than fifty per- 
cent of heads of household as fisheries-related, and in 1914 
ninety-five percent of the total population was estimated to 
depend upon this resource for their livelihood. 

While this maritme community’s tradition has been one of 
change and of adapting to current trends and opportunities, the 
fishery has remained, throughout, the bedrock on which the 
town has relied for its survival. Often it has been the survival fac- 
tor in years of economic stress, when many families eked out an 
existence from the abundant seafood in adjacent waters. 

€ importance of boats to that survival and progress in the 
history of Morehead City is the theme of this exhibit. The Webb 
Library and Civic Center is grateful to those city residents, and 
others, who have allowed these paintings, photographs and 


Poetry from Harkers Island Elementary School 
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A collection of paintings, models, photographs. and other articles depicting the 
seafood industry in “old Morehead" was on exhibit at Webb Memorial Library 
and Civic Center on Evans Street in Morehead City. This collection was entitled 
"The Working Boats of Morehead City". Photo by Alida Willis. 


models to be displayed here, as representative of the larger num- 
ber and variety of local watercraft. 


The exhibit is a tribute to all those familiar and much-loved 
working boats of Morehead City, past and present; to the men 
who built them, and to the men who worked them." 

(Note: Special thanks to Alida Willis for sharing this event 
with us, and to all who have taken part in this collection ... Con- 
gratulations!) 


A Stroll fhlong the Bay 


The water is still and calm The shore lies before us As I stroll along the bay, 
nee are many memories that that our ancestors used to walk along I think of those of yesterday, 
ie across the water and sand. 
The weathered oaks stand el Gens 
The trees stand tall that our grandparents used to climb Those pirates and pioneers, 
in respect of the place, The sand lies quietly master and slave, 
and the birds fly over gracefully. in which footprints used to mark the path maiden and lad. 
Some of this land may wash away, The calm water lies quietly Where are they now, 
_but the priceless heritage in which they used to swim are they really gone, 
will remain forever and forever. This all reflects to us Or do they bd parla kate stroll on, 
Mie Gre A priceless heritage. 8 ie 
Shanna Guthrie Jared Best 
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You Should Have Geen “Ihere... UC Maritime Museum Notes 


On Saturday, June 23, the "place to be" was on Front Street 
in Beaufort! The NC Maritime Museum and its recently opened 
Harborside Annex were filled with "singers, instrumentalists, 
storytellers, watermen, preachers, decoy carvers and boat- 
builders" to celebrate their annual "Traditional Trades and Pas- 
times" weekend. 

An all-day program of music, storytelling, and demonstra- 
tions was highlighted with the arrival of the (nationally known) 
Menhaden Chanteymen singing from the deck of the Gregory 
Poole. Exhibits of the commercial fishing industries of eastern 
North Carolina, as well as boatbuilding, netmaking, and food 
preparation demonstrations allowed visitors to learn as well as 
be entertained. For anyone that missed this wonderful 
weekend of coastal traditions, next year’s celebration is already 
in-the-making ... 

Mark your calendar - June 8, 1991. In the meantime, stop by 
the museum. Many of the exhibits will be on display though Sep- 
tember. Ask about a guided tour of the Harborside Annex at 
the front desk of the museum. 
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On Sunday, July 15th the North Carolina Maritime Museum 
celebrated its 5th Anniversary with the preview of the "The Sea 
Shall Not Have Them". This interpretation portrays the history 
of the United States Life Saving Service, the forerunner of the 
United States Coast Guard, by showing the equipment and how 
it was used in the Life Saving Service. 

"Soldiers of Surf and Storm" is the title of the first of five 
sections that will complete this exhibit. This tribute was dedi- 
cated to Charles Byrd Wade, Jr., for his contributions to the 
NCMM and in recognition of his family’s association with the 
Life Saving Service. 
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August l6th Strange Seafood Exhibition 

September Sth FAMILY DAY ... Activities for the entire 
family celebrating "maritime themes" ... Model boat pool, trea- 
sure hunts, tattooing, Sinbad -- Come learn about coastal geog- 
raphy, map skills, compass-making and reading ... GREAT 
FUN! 


“Whe Shores of Uy Past 


As the buildings are constucted 
along the shores of my past 
erasing my parent’s playground 
that the world tore down So fast, 


I think of how lucky Papa was 
to have a life of salty air, 
a life filled with friendship, 
a life filled with care. 


Everyone then was cheerful, 
happy as they could be 


when they would swim down at the landing 


and climb Old Pa’s oak tree. 


I would have liked to live then, 

and watched the boats dock up 

and have a homemade supper 
of fish, and sometimes duck. 


Yes, I would have liked to live then 
when happiness was in the air, 
when there was a life of friendship, 
when there was a life of care. 


Joella Hancock 


“Whe Seashore 


Guarding a man’s net, now 


Rolling ripples of water reach out lay without purpose. 
to the shoreline, The suniets 
Then are helplessly drawn back relaxing all souls 
to sea where they belong. Bringing this memory 
to an end. 


Minute pink flowers stand out 
by themselves 
From the mangle of briar and 
brush. 


The sea gulls overhead soar 
in the cool breeze, 
And call out to the peaceful world 


Candace Guthrie 
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Our heritage, the sea, 
lies lonely, motionless, 


below. as the reflection of 
distant trees appears 
Granite rocks on the water. 
wrapped in barnacles Footprints of many 
Appear and reappear walk along the shores, 
with gently crashing waves. but one set is made 
by someone remembering, 
Hl pias a aie climbing the trees, 
. and listening to 
Like the free waves of the he Hind wd e 
sea. iris 
A torn net waits for someone as the sun slowly 
to come by, sinks into 
And feel its rugged ropes and the deep blue sea 
knots. of our heritage. 
The pale yellow buoys, Kim Guthrie 


once bright orange, 
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Carteret County Historical Society... W 


Coastlore expresses its appreciation to the Society for its 
support of our efforts, and the invitation to meet with them to 
share our ideas and objectives. We look forward to a continued 
relationship of "working together" to preserve and protect the 
rich heritage that is a part of all Carteret County. 
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The Carteret County Historical Society continues its work 
throughout all of Carteret County with committees and 
programs aimed at allowing residents of each community to be- 
come involved in the preservation and documentation of his- 
toric events, sites, and structures. 

Among the many projects of the CCHS, these programs 
have been recently conducted -- or will be in the near future. If 
you have not been an active supporter and/or participant in 
these events, we invite you to get involved. 
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The Plaqueing Committee (on May l6th) sponsored a bus 
tour to the Marshallberg Community. While there four houses 
were plaqued and a number of other homes and sites were 
recognized. Notes from the trip include: 

- Site of Graham Academy Building, est. by Methodists and 
first used on November 14, 1888. Graham Academy was started 
by W.Q.A. Graham. It became Graham Institute in 1903 and 
prepared students of all ages for entrance into the best colleges 
of that day. (The CCHS is currently preparing an application 
for a state historical marker to be placed here.) ... 

- "Capt. Fred" Gillikin’s Home; built 1902. "Capt. Fred" was 
a sailorman and a boatman and joined the Life Saving Service 
on January 10, 1900 at age 22... He retired December 1, 1941, 
seven days before Pearl Harbor Day. "Capt. Fred" was honored 
as the oldest living Coast Guardsman on April 18, 1970 by 
Morehead City and many friends, acquaintances, and dig- 
nitaries. The occasion was the observance of the USCG’s 180th 
birthday ... (This home was plaqued during the tour.) 

- The Thomas Gillikin House circa 1877, located on Sleepy 
Creek was the birthplace of "Capt. Fred" Gillikin, and is a rare 
example of Gothic Revival Architecture in Carteret County ... 

- The Curtis Davis House circa 1885, was built by Master 
Builder, Curt Davis. The style is a good example of the double 
tiered extended porches with a floor plan of "two rooms up, two 
down, with a stairwell and a roomy upstairs hall". The term "car- 
penter" in the turn of the century period meant a "professional" 
and a carpenter had great status in the community. Curt Davis 
built many homes on Marshallberg and Harkers Island... 

- The Harvey and Nannie Davis House built in 1909 by 
Master Builder Curt Davis, features a large front porch and an 
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unusual front door set in an angle from the porch. (This home 
was plaqued during the tour.) 

- The William Andrew Way house, built 1872 by Sam East 
(Easton) Davis, another Master Builder in the Down East area. 
Sam was the brother of Polly Foote Way, William’s wife. Wil- 
liam was a fisherman-farmer by occupation. The land was given 
to Polly by her mother, Mary Foote, who received it by request 
from her grandfather, George Bell. (This home was the first 
home to be plaqued by the CCHS - December 28, 1989.) 

- The Martin T. Royal House, built 1901, is a lovely two-story 
home featuring double front doors with sidelights and transom. 
(This home was plaqued during the tour.) 

- The Samuel East (Easton) Davis House, built in 1884, 
hoomeplace of Master Builder Sam East Davis. The home was 
originally located so close to the road that the should of the 
road ran across the front doorstep. It was relocated 80 feet 
back on the lot in 1983. The original house used the traditional 
floor plan of two over two rooms with generous halls. The 
kitchen is about 12 feet to the side of the main building, joined to 
the house by a porch. 

- The Stephen S. Harris House, circa 1899, built by Stephen 
Harris, a fisherman ... (This home was plaqued on the tour.) 

- Other homes included on the tour were the Jennings- 
Pigott Davis House (ca 1870), the Denard and Tamer Lewis 
House (ca 1901), the Virgil and Marie Harris Home (ca 1902), 
the Franklin P. Lewis House (built 1907), the Leroy Davis 
House (built 1909), and others. 

The society wishes to thank Marshallberg residents Anne 
Coward Salter, Barbara Smith Willis, and Quentin Lewis (and 
others) for their time in researching and organizing this informa- 
tive and enjoyable tour. 

(Notes were from the "Tour Itinerary" prepared by Kay 
Hewitt, with exerpts from histories written by LuEtta Trodgen 
Morgan.) 
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On the first Tuesday in October, (October 2nd), the CCHS: 
will sponsor a similar tour to Atlantic and Cedar Island to tour 
and plaque sites and structures in those communities.Also in- 
cluded is a tour of the Nancy and James Paul Lewis restoration 
project in Davis. A dutch-treat luncheon at the Driftwood Res- 
taurant will be is planned as well. If you are interested, please 
contact the Museum in Morehead. Call now, limited seating. 
(247-7533) 
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*If YOU are interested in the guidelines used for the pla- 
queing program and would like to help with the locating and 
documenting of sites and structures in your community, please 
contact the Society or Coastlore. 
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“the Lighthouse 
(Cape Loskeut Light) 


This ancient structure, it’s light so bright, 
to guide the sailor through the night. 

It brought them safely from afar, 
to home and family, across the bar. 


In days long gone, when sails were king: 
rum and spices and tea, they'd bring. 
A different story, it might have been; 
if the light hadn’t guided the sailor in! 


This light still glows, a promise to all, 


who sail their ships, both large and small. 


In time of storms, it shines afar, 
bringing them home, across the bar. 


Ellen T. 


The Friends of Portsmouth Island ... 


The Friends of Portsmouth Island is cur- 
rently at work organizing and establishing 
guidelines, goals, projects, and committees to 
begin an active involvement in the future of 
Portsmouth Island. 

Frances Eubanks is serving as the Chair- 
person of this organization, and is working 
with these committee members: Bob and 
Mary Simpson, Dorothy Byrum Bedwell, 
Connie Mason, Ann Ehringhaus, Davis Mur- 
rell, Hubert Pulley, and Kay Hewitt. 

This organization will be working 
through the Carteret County Historical 
Society, but needs the interest and support of 
anyone who is concerned with the preserva- 
tion of the community of Portsmouth. If you 
are interested in knowing more about their 
plans, contact the CCHS Museum, PO Box 
481, Morehead City, NC 28557; or call the 
Museum. A feature story will be included on 
this organization in the Fall issue of The 
Mailboat. In the meantime, let them know 
YOU care... 
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Looking Ahead 


Future Mailboat publications will include these topics that we have al- 
ready begun researching. We welcome your contributions -- whether they 
be actual written material, photographs, or even telling us WHO we need to 
see and/or WHERE we need to look. Remember, we’re learning ... We 
need your help! 

- Hunting Clubs ... including the Pilentiary Club on Core Banks, and 
others at Davis Island, Bogue Banks, Ocracoke, Hatteras, Pamlico County 
... even as far away as Currictuck County and Lake Mattamuskeet 

- School Teachers ... that came to the coast from inland to teach, and 
"ended up married and staying here" 

- The Atlantic Hotel of Morehead City ... From what we here, there are 
plenty of stories to tell about this summer resort! 

- Unpublished poetry and short stories ... that could have been written 
by grandparents ... or yourself ... even children’s poetry ... We will continue 
to include classroom projects and creative writing assignments 

- The Indians that once covered this area of the state 

- WPA projects throughout this area ... We understand there was quite 
a varied list of different "cottage industries" throughout our small, rural com- 
munities 

- Lighthouse stories ... especially the people who helped build and 
maintain them; also lighthouse keepers, members of the Life Saving sta- 
tions and the Old Coast Guard stations along the Banks. 

- Family histories are welcome ... Stories of REAL people - some 
heroes, others maybe not so heroic, but well-remembered ... 

- History of the Seafood Industry ... of men and women who worked 
these waters to make a living 

- CHRISTMAS STORIES ... We’re hoping to collect a "special edition" 
of just Christmas stories, traditions, recipes ... Even stories from last year’s 
snow-storm ... PLEASE take the time to share your favorite Christmas cus- 
toms ... We would especially like information on the "Olde Christmas" 
Celebration on the Outer Banks. 

- Old newspaper articles and pictures ... These are priceless! 

These are only a few of the suggestions we have collected ... If you do 
not have the time to write it down, call us ... we’ll come to you, tape it, and 
write it for you. We'll work with you anyway we can! 


The Mailboat is a publication of Coastlore, P.O. Box 3, Harkers 
Island, NC, 28531 (919) 728-4644 or (W9) 728-5716. Editors & 
Publishers, Karen Willis Amspacher & Joel G. Hancock. Our thanks 
are extended to all who contributed their time and talents to this 
issue of The Mailboat. 


Special thanks to Josiah Bailey and Jean Chappell, proof- 


readers; Connie Mason, cover illustration; and writers and 
photographers as noted. 


Does The Mailboat come to your favorite bookstore? Let us 
know the name and location of the shop, and we'll send them a copy! 
Or they can call or write to us at the above address. Tell your school 
and/or local library too. We need your help to make this a success! 
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Coastlore at Work 


The Mailboat 


Were You There? 

Hope you didn’t miss the first "Down East Get-Together" on 
August l4th. Sponsored by Coastlore, this was to be the first, of 
what we hope will be many, "get-togethers" to share and enjoy our 
coastal heritage. 


Speakers for the evening included: 

Alton Ballance, author of Ocracokers 

Dorothy Byrum Bedwell, author of Portsmouth: Island with a Soul 
Capt. Josiah W. Bailey, II telling stories from the Promise Land 
David Yeomans, remembering Cape Lookout and Harkers Island 


After a Harkers Island Seafood Feast, the group enjoyed an 
evening of “Remembering Summers Past.” 

If you were unable to attend, or did not hear about it in time, 
make plans now to join us early in November for our next get- 
together. Our topic will be “Hunting Stories” and will feature the 
tales of Bob Simpson and others. Contact Coastlore for more infor- 
mation. 


Harkers Point Cemetery 

We are looking for all persons interested in helping with the 
preservation of the Harker’s Point cemetery on the northwest 
end of Harkers Island. Because the property surrounding this 
cemetery is presently on the commercial real estate market, we 
feel that it is urgent that we make every effort to see that this Is- 
land landmark is protected. 


This project will be one that will involve a great deal of 
dedication, time, energy, and cooperation - from both family 
members of those buried there, as well as the community and or- 
ganizations involved with the preservation of historic landmarks. 
Among those buried there are members of the Ebenezer 
Harker Family and Enoch Shackleford (namesake of Shack- 
leford Banks), 

The Carteret County Historical Society has agreed to work 
with us to obtain local government funds (allocated for the main- 
tenance of public cemeteries). We have also learned that 
cemetery property is rightfully protected by the sheriff's depart- 
ment and that access to that property is guaranteed by law. 

However, in order for the area to be protected and 
preserved, it is necessary to clear the undergrowth and mark 
each grave. 

The listing real estate agent has been contact and the area 
has been marked so that any prospective buyers are aware of 
the cemetery area. We have agreed to begin work as soon as 
weather permits to begin clearing and cleaning. We are also 
looking at the possibilities of help from the county to assist in 
the removal of trash and debris in the cemetery area. Small 
machinery is needed, but will have to be used cautiously to avoid 
damage to unseen graves. 

If you are willing to help, either financially or with your time 
and energy, please contact Coastlore/The Mailboat. Carita 
Lewis, Earl Douglas Johnson, or the Carteret County Historical 
Society - Cemetery Committee, Martha Lewis Arthur, Chairper- 
son. Even though work cannot begin until cold weather, plans 
are being made and volunteers needed. We hope this effort will 
protect this landmark for future generations. Let us hear from 
you. 


WMalboat News 


News of The Mailboat spread to the Raleigh News & Observer 
on Tuesday. May 29, and was picked-up by the Associated Press 
the following day, May 30. The following clip was included in 
newspapers across the state ... 


Newsletter to link coastal communities 


BEAUFORT, NC (AP) Nearly half a century after 
Carteret County mailboats sailed into history, local residents 
and amateur preservationists have launched a newsletter they 


hope will link coastal communities as the old-time mailboats 
did. 


The first edition of the newsletter, called Mailboat, 
came out recently with articles about coastal history, first-per- 
son recollections of hurricanes and commentaries on environ- 
mental issues. 

Boats operating out of Beaufort linked many remote fish- 
ing villages in eastern Carteret County with the mainland 
before highways and bridges spanned the waterways. 

Karen Willis Amspacher, Harkers Island native and co- 
editor of the newsletter, told The News & Observer of Raleigh 
the publication is intended to keep the spirit of the mailboat 
alive. 


***Special thanks to Jerry Allegood on The N&O for taking the 
time to come down and talk with us. We look forward to many 
more visits with Jerry. 
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GOOKNOTES 


When the Water Smokes by Taffy of Torpedo Junction Carteret Love Song 
Bob Simpson was honored on Nell Wise Wechter Gretchen Guthrie Guthrie 
May 26th at Dee Gee’s in Illustrations by Mary Walker Sparks © 1975, Gretchen Guthrie Guthrie 
Morehead City upon its new © 1957, John F. Blair, Winston-Salem, NC 
release in paperback. On hand Gretchen Guthrie’s story is of people 
for the booksigning was Mr. Taffy is the beautiful, yet simple story of rather than a place. But it is the story of a 
Louis Rubin, Simpson’s editor a young girl growing up on Hatteras Island people shaped by a place they had known, and 
from Algonquin Press, Chapel during the early years of World War II. As that after a generation still influenced every 
Hill, along with other well- the people of the world were beginning to be- _ aspect of their, and their children’s lives. 


_ known Southern authors includ- 


ing Kaye Gibbons, Jill 
McCorkle, Clyde Edgerton, and 
others. The afternoon began 


come absorbed with the realities of war, so 
were the people of remote, isolated Hat- 
teras; none more so than Taffy. The fears 
and worries, as well as the excitement and ad- 


I first read Carteret Love Song almost a 
decade ago. I was impressed with how vividly it 
evoked my own recollections of the tales I had 
heard of Diamond City and Shackleford 


with a flotilla from the venture of a changing world are made realin —_ Banks. I picked it up again this Spring just to 

Morehead City waterfront, the pages of Taffy of Torpedo Junction. see if I still had the same reaction. 

featuring Rubin’s new Harkers This book is my all means a North I did! But this time I felt an even greater 

Island built boat, “The Algon- Carolina classic. Its simple prose, though affinity to the writer and her subject. For with 

quin.” geared for adolescent readers, adds to the this reading I realized that it was not just about 
genuineness of the book. The characters are the people of the "Banks" and those who had 
real and their conversations filled with the once lived there. Rather it was also a memorial 

_ eaters Reehctics Elizabethean brogue of the Outer Banks. I to that generation who were the children of the 

cookbook/history book is now in could "see and hear" each character; "Miz last "Bankers." yy : 

its seventh printing with over Oden", "Big Jens", Malene, and especially Gretchen Guthrie s feelings for the com- 

17,000 copies in print. Island "Gramp", and recognize each person as some- munity at Diamond City came not from having 

Born and Bred has also been one I had known in my own childhood. grown up between the Sound and the Ocean. 

selected by Quail Ridge Press of Though Taffy of Torpedo Junction’s Instead she had lived there by proxy as she 

Brandon, Mississippi to be in- most obvious purpose is to entertain its heard again and again the stories of her 

ried tn thei new cookbook readers with a wonderful story of adventure, parents, grandparents, aunts and uncles who 

collection, Best of the Best from it is in actuality nee a cise te in- had a os Banks; but whom the Banks had 

: : * att nocent story tells of an orphane teen never left. 
Solera Te a year old, her love for her Grandfather (and It is a tribute to the author’s talent that her 


best-selling and most unique 
cookbooks from across the state 


his for her), and the community of which 
they were apart. It is a tribute to the ideal of 


prose is every bit as lyrical as her poetry. In 
fact, the emotional high-point of the book for 


" ; : loving family and caring neighbors, and the me is in the letters exchanged by Gretchen 
“Seal cabrones ihe % of sath Be ne fas tribute to a with her daughter, Barbara, and with her son- 
bookstores, gift shops, and OO, yor : . an read 

i : people - a way of life long since gone - but in-law, Barry. In those letters one can rea 
ey ep petite ait whose spirit remains to this day in the hearts (and feel) the continued influence of the value 
So eam > ate tt ae of native Outer Bankers. They, like Taffy, system that had been at the heart of the Banks 
in STeaptgie ae sceasenahal were shaped by the elements around them communities. Words like "family," "love," 

catalog.) and by the time in which they lived. "friends," and "support" are the focus of their 
Taffy should be on the reading list of communications even as they were the essence 

Look for Charles Pitts’ his- anyone that ever set foot on the Outer of life on the Banks. 
tory of post offices in Carteret Banks; mandatory reading for natives. Carteret Love Song accomplishes a great 
County to be published later this | Adults, even more than young readers, will deal to be so small a volume. In less than a 
summer... This book will feature appreciate its timeless beauty. Now in its hundred pages it preserves the spirit of a way 
illustrations by Dawn Hassell, fifth printing, Taffy of Torpedo Junction will _of life that has passed too soon and too far. If 
photographs, maps, and other re- | continue to keep alive the people of Hatteras _ you have enjoyed the book already, it may be 
search on the postal history of Island, their strength and character in atime _ time to experience it again, If you have never 
Carteret County. (Let Coastlore ] when fear and uncertainty became a way of read Gretchen Guthrie’s testament to"the 
know if you would like to be put life. Karen Willis Amspacher wonder years of long ago," you should not wait 

any longer! Joel G. Hancock 


on the "waiting list"!) 
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The Mailboat | 


“Families Remembered” will be a regular column for The 
Mailboat to encourage and aid those working with family history 
and genealogy. We hope that our readers will share their re- 
search through this feature with other distant relatives by con- 
tributing material on cemeteries, census and marriage records, 
birth and death records, land transactions, and family names. 
Because our communities and families are so intermingled, we 
believe that we can all benefit from the sharing of this informa- 
tion. 

If you have notes or records you think would be of interest 
to others across the county and state, please let us know. We 
also welcome questions or requests for information that you 
might not have been able to find. Let this page be a "bulletin 
board" of information shared and needed. 


The following article is from an editorial by Ruth Barbour of 
The Carteret County News-Times which ran several years ago. 
In case you missed the article, or forgot to clip it for your files, 
here it is again. 


Cemetery on Shackleford 


When I last visited the cemetery, about 10 years ago, you had 
to walk through woods to find it. On that occasion I came home 
with a good dose of chiggers and haven’t been back since. 

(Now) however, erosion has taken its toll, and it is now visible 
from the sound. (This cemetery at Wade’s Shore) is believed to 
be the last remaining on Shackleford. 

It is located within Cape Lookout National Seashore. After 
the state Committee for the Study of Abandoned Cemeteries 
was established, the National Park Service, which administers 
the Seashore, surveyed the cemetery in May 1980. A map was 


made of the 20 grave plots and persons buried there identified 
where possible. 


For those who have sometimes wondered who lies there, this 
comes from the 1980 survey: 


® Plot 1 - Unknown infant, wooden head and foot markers 


® Plot 2 - Fernie B., son of J. and S. Lewis, July 21, 1889 - Sept. 
18, 1891 


@ Plot 3 - Joseph L. Lewis, Nov. 5, 18-- - Sept. 22, 19-- 


@ Plot 4 -S-na L. Lewis, wife of Joseph Lewis, May 18, 1851 - 
Oct. 6, 1907 


@ Plot 5 - Mollie H. , wife of Alford Willis, Jan. 18, 1884 - 
Jan. 24, 1917 


@ Plot 6 - Carrie M., wife of Furnie B. Yeomans, July 9, 1899 - 
May 2, 1918 


@ Plot 7 - Unmarked, wooden head and foot markers 


@ Plot 8 - James A., son of C. H. and Ella Brady, June 7, 1893 
March 19, 1904 


@ Plot 9 - Unmarked 


e@ Plot 10 - Arletta, wife of D. F. Guthrie, Sept. 24, 1864 - 
Jan. 14, 1882 t 


@ Plot ll- Rebecca Louis, --- - Feb. 9, 1919 

@ Plot 12 - Martin T. Lewis, Feb. 2, 1850 - June 12, 1916 

e@ Plot 1 - Polly, wife of Auldin Moore, June 1831 - May 20, 1909 
@ Plot 14- Auldin Moore, Dec. 26, 1837 - Jan. 25, 1894 

@ Plot 15 - 18 have no markers (sunken areas) 


@ Plot 19 - Monroe Willis, born at Portsmouth, NC, April 1, 
1860 - died at Beaufort, Jan. 26, 1892 


@ Plot 20 - Martha E., wife of George T. Parsons, March 15, 
1850 - July 24, 1895 


Where there are dashes, the information was unreadable, or 
was not inscribed on the marker. On Plot 11, for example, there 
is no birth date. The report in 1980 mentioned that a map drawn 
in 1976 designated the plot as that of "Rebecca Lewis." 

On some headstones are insriptions. On the opposite side 
of the Yeomans marker are these words: 


"You have left us darling Carrie, 
The road looks long and dark. 

But in heaven we hope to meet you, 
Where we never more shall part; 
Oh how we loved you Carrie; 
Mortal tongue can never tell; 

But in Heaven we shall meet you, 
For the Lord does all things well." 


In Island Born and Bred, one of the writers notes that the 
banks dwellers, when they moved to Harkers Isalnd, "hated the 
thought of leaving their dead as they felt the bones would be 
washed away ..." With ocean levels rising, and storms taking 
their toll, that seems likely. Another small cemetery on Shack- 
leford has reportedly washed away. The storm of 1899 was one of 
such magnitude that the "ransacking waters had uncovered 
graves in the local (Diamond City) cemetery and left bones and 
caskets strewn everywhere." 
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All's View 


I have always heard people joke about having saltwater in 
their veins and about how you could take a boy out of Down 
_ East, but you could never really take the Down East out of the 
boy. No truer words have ever been spoken. 

I say this because recently, an employment opportunity led 
_ me to leave my beloved Down East and head inland ... "Inland" 
to the tune of Roxboro, North Carolina. A town about as far 
north in North Carolina as you can go and still stay within the 
state’s boundaries, causing me to trade my canals and marshes 
for rocks and maples. 

Since leaving, I have found myself drifting back in memory 
to sun-filled days spent clamming ... (Isn’t it funny how when 
you are reminiscing, all of the days are sun-filled and you never 
seem to remember the sore muscles and tired back?) and to 
solitary drives along isolated, marsh-lined highways. To say that 
I genuinely love eastern Carteret County would be an under- 
statement in itself, because my feelings for the area stretching 
from the North River bridge to Cedar Island go beyond love. 

My whole being is about Down East. The funny way I talk, 
the funny way I think; in short, every aspect of my existence has 
been touched in one way or another by having been born and 
raised Down East. My roots extend back to the first inhabitants 
_ of the areas once known as "The Hunting Quarters" and "Lola", 
and I would dare say that my family’s lineage would compare 


__ quite favorably to even the most hard-core Down Easters. It is 


__ because of this heritage that I feel compelled to address certain 
__ issues which are looming in the not-so-distant horizon. 
First of all, we have got to stop destroying the waters that 
| surround us and for the most part, support us. Pointing fingers 
__ and blaming others are not going to solve the problem, especial- 
' ly if we do not start taking an active role and begin cleaning up 


| our act. It is never a big secret as to where everyone is clam- 


_ ming. All you have to do is follow the trail of empty drink cans, 

__ used cake wrappers, and wadded, brown paper sacks floating 

_ down the sound to the spot where any of the numerous flotillas 

__ have descended for the day. It never ceases to amaze me how 
people will eat a can of vienna sausages, an accomplishment in 
itself, and then casually discard the empty can overboard in the 

_ same water that moments later they will be trying to rake, stomp 
or sign a clam. And what I especially find amusing, in a sick kind 
of way, is how people will litter the beautiful and scenic water- 
ways just to avoid throwing the garbage in the bottom of a dirty, 
paint-peeling, wooden skiff. It really does not make a whole lot 
of sense, does it? 

Another area of concern is the lack of unity, team-play or 
any other name that you might attach to the idea of local people 
working together for the overall good of every community. The 
day is soon coming, if we don’t start sticking together, that our 
way of life is just going to become another of those nostalgic 
topics that people discuss over dinner. You many not agree with 


Eddie Fill 


everything that Carteret County Waterman’s Association is 
trying to do; but, the CCWA is doing more for you and this way 
of life than any other organization. Now, don’t get me wrong -- I 
am not suggesting that you drop what you are doing to grab a 
picket sign; but it is time to stop griping and start doing some- 
thing positive. Unless we do, we are going to be legislated right 
out of this way of life and into the pages of some local-lore his- 
tory book. 

Take county-wide water and sewer for an example. It is 
coming, whether you or I like it or not; it is coming. We can not 
do anything about the fact that sooner or later, Carteret County 
will have to go to a county-wide system. What we can do, how- 
ever, is get busy NOW forming municipalities with sensible 
zoning ordinances, so that we can be assured that Down East 
does not become like the other eyesores up and down the East 
Coast. Can we not look around us at the local fishing com- 
munities that have faded into condo-communities to see that 
"development" cannot be allowed to take control? 

Down East is a great place, but even the best of places tend 
to lose some of their appeal when a person cannot make enough 
money to pay the bills and put food on the table. The money 
needed to take care of the necessities of life will only come 
when decent jobs are made available to the Down East resi- 
dents. The good jobs will not come until the water and sewer 
issue is resolved. Industries are not going to move into an area 
that does not have adequate facilities. The important thing for 
us to do, to ensure our quality of life and the natural setting 
around us, is to make sure environmentally-safe industry moves 
in and to hold our local and state leaders accountable. For too 
long, we have allowed our politicians to do whatever they 
wanted to do. The time has come for the Down East voters to 
wake up and start voting together for the good of all Down East. 

It is time for me to get down from my soap box .. but please 
understand. If I didn’t care so much about the area, I would not 
write of these concerns. 1 DO CARE, however, I care to a point 
that I want to do something about the way things are and espe- 
cially about the way things will be if we do not put forth an ef- 
fort. The time of just letting things go by is past. Our livelihoods, 
our way of living, and most of all the quality of life for our 
children is at stake. Although I may not be physically living 
Down East (temporarily), that is where my family is, my roots 
are, and most importantly, where my heart will always be . Can 
we work together? The days of isolation and remoteness are 
gone ... It is essential that we work together for the good of all ... 
both today and tomorrow. 


Eddie Hill, native of Atlantic, is a freelance writer and presently 
serving as youth director at Long Memorial United Methodist 


Church, Roxboro. 
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“Te our “Friends... 


As we close this second edition of The Mailboat we feel it is 
necessary to again thank you - our subscribers - for your con- 
tinued interest and support. As you see, our summer issue has 

"doubled" in size, as well as improved in selection and coverage. 
We hope that you agree with us that The Mailboat is growing 
not only in quantity but more importantly in quality. We hope 
our efforts will continue to be meaningful, as well as enjoyable, 
to you and future generations. 

As always we were behind schedule ... For those of you that 
know us personally, we are sure you understand. With eight 
children, an understanding husband, an irreplaceable wife, and 
an untold number of community, church, and school commit- 
ments, its hard to get us both "on the Island" at the same time. 
Yet, we always manage to" get-it-together"... sometimes at the 
last minute, but together nonethelesss! Your patience IS most 
appreciated ... and we hope to never take that for granted. 

We believe that our work on The Mailboat is time well in- 
vested. From your response, along with the suggestions and 
ideas that have come our way, we know that what we are trying 
to accomplish IS IMPORTANT! We have plans for articles and 
features through next summer ... But in order to keep The Mail- 
boat running we need you! Not only do we need your stories, 
pictures, and other material to include, but also your willingness 


to share these publications with neighbors, family, and friends. By 4 
We must have subscriptions to continue. Our first issue brought fol 


Coastfore 


Coastlore is a network of writers, historians, teachers, collectors, 
folklorists, artists, crafters, and preservationists who are keenly in- 
terested in the cultural heritage of North Carolina’s coast. Its pur- 
pose is to record and share the unique character of this area, its peo- 
ple, and its maritime history and traditions. Together we hope to 
establish a resource for anyone seeking to learn more ait the 
distinct culture of Carolina’s coastal region. 

“The Mailboat,” Coastlore’s quarterly newsletter, will onic a 
means of exchange for all whose interest in this area reaches not only 
to the past, but also is concerned about the future of this changing 
lifestyle. It will include reviews from local books, features from con- 
tributing writers and students, a calendar of cultural events, andin- 
formation on preservation efforts within the communities of 
Carolina's coast. A subscription will also include a 10% discount one | 
all purchases from Coastlore’ s catalog of books, , prints, and 
collectibles. i 

Join us as we strive to leon the real beauty of coastal Chrcttie Hol wee 
alive. It is our belief that those who genuinely care about the coast of 
North Carolina—the people, their lifestyles, the environment—can 
preserve and protect this culture from the changes taking place. We. 
can hold on to the things that make Carolina’s coast a uniquely 
beautiful place. May all of us—natives, newcomers, residents, and 
visitors—share with one another our love for this Lak pt place. ene 


a 


The Mailboat 


our subscription totals to over 300 ... and many more who just 
haven’t "taken the time" to write us. Beginning with this issue, 
we will be retailing single copies through bookstores and gift 
shops. Together with a growing subscriber list, we should have 
a budget that will allow us to continue publishing. 
In September we will distribute our first catalog. With the 

Coastlore Trader we plan to include books by local authors, as 
well as the classic coastal Carolina titles (Whedbee, Stick, 


Goerch). Also, we will make available the work of several local 
artists (pen and inks, watercolors, prints) and craftsmen (model 
boats, decoy carvers). This will provide those folks not living in 


our immediate area access to these titles and works, and at the 
same time gain much needed support for these writers and ar- 


tists in their efforts to preserve the literature and art of the coas- 


tal area. (If you have something you would like to include, 
please let us know. We will be happy to consider your work. 
However, we reserve the right to restrict all items to original 
and specific coastal themes.) 

Again, our thanks to YOU for taking a vital role in the 


preservation of our local history. Without your interest and sup- 


port, there would be no Mailboat. We hope you share in our 
pride, as we work toward building a foundation for many more 
preservation projects to come. 


Send your subscription to: 


The Mailboat One year (4 Issues) $10.00 
c/o Coastlore (Checks payable to Coastlore) 
P.O. Box 3 


Harkers Island, NC 28531 


Name 


Address 


City / State / Zip 


( ) 
Phone 


Share with a friend...give a gift subscription. Group orders welcome. 
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c/o Coastlore 
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Harkers Island, NC 28531 
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